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may often prove valuable in the conduct of public
affairs. At the same time there are obvious risks
in this connection of politics with the "money
power/1 in the association between comparatively
poor men, able to influence governments and
popular assemblies, and the enormously wealthy
groups that control the banks, the stock exchanges,
and the great industries.

The danger is felt in the United States, in France,
and in other communities where democratic institu-
tions co-exist with abounding wealth and a spirit
of determined enterprise. With us the abuse has
not so far manifested itself in the graver forms; but
we have had some significant warnings which point
to a peril of a special kind. In England it is easier
than it is elsewhere for the financier to get into touch
with the politician through the nexus of London
society. There are countries where the mercantile
centres are locally separated from the political;
there are other countries where the division is social
or conventional, where the banker, the stock-jobber,
the contractor, would not naturally come into con-
tact with ministers, with deputies, with high officers
of state, and with the landed aristocracy.

In the amalgam of fashionable London all these
elements are fused together. English society is
catholic in spite of its exclusiveness; and if it
offers a cold welcome to virtuous obscurity it is
always eager to recognise wealth and success. The
man who has " arrived," through politics or com-
merce, is not merely a tolerated guest, nor is he
treated with frigid courtesy; he is admitted to the
inner circle, and speedily assimilates its habits and
even its modes of thought, The House of Commons